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THE OPENING OF THE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


18 FEBRUARY 1946 








New ZEALAND libraries at present are undoubtedly under- 
staffed, and trained reinforcements would be appreciated 
and advantageously used; they would help to build better 
library service throughout the country, aid Mr G. T. Alley, 
Director of the National Library Service, in an address to 
the students of the New Zealand Library School on the first 
day of the course. The present shortage of librarians was, 
he thought, part of the general shortage of workers through- 
out business and industry, and he would like to think that 
that shortage would soon become quantitative rather than 
qualitative; the library school would help decide whether 
New Zealand was to have a good, soundly-trained staff for 
its libraries, Mr Alley continued. Something had _ been 
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done in the last few years to make increased numbers of 
books available in New Zealand. Needed now were skilled 
experienced librarians to put that more generous flow of 
books to its best possible use. 

To a newcomer, Wellington was a strange city. It was 
also a good city. Here, there was an urge to work not found 
elsewhere; the combination of harbour and hills, sea and 
sky, the stimulus of meeting people, the many libraries all 
produced a rare energy for work. Wellington had only 
one drawback—those who had met the professional land- 
lady would know what he meant. 

In the last few years, Mr Alley continued, building activ- 
ity had been directed towards camp and hospitals, not to 
+ Hae and library schools. Miss Parsons and he had 
tried and kept on trying for proper accommodation for the 
library school students. As much as possible has been done, 
but for 1946 they were housed less well, less generously 
than had been hoped for. However, books and people were 
more important. They were to have first-class teaching and 
enough books would be found for the course. 

This accomplished ambassador of her country, Mr Alley 
said introducing Miss M. P. Parsons, the Director of the 
School, was a notable librarian; she was a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from the University of Vienna, she had been resi- 
dent director of a library school in Paris, she had held 
responsible positions in Canadian and United States library 
schools and libraries; already she was well known in New 
Zealand as Director of the United States Information Lib- 
rary in Wellington. Here was a time when “she was 
needed and she had occurred.’’ Just how international 
libraries were could be seen in Miss Parsons. 

“This is an important day; I am glad to see you,”” Mr 
Alley concluded. 

Librarians had long been accustomed to working inter- 
nationally, Miss Parsons said. Research and even fact-find- 
ing could not stop at national frontiers for information that 
was needed must be found no matter in what part of the 
world or in what language it existed. Professional libra- 
rians had long realised that their work could be improved 
by international co-operation, of which the International 
Federation of Library Associations was an example. This 
was probably the first time, however, that two countries had 
joined officially in founding a library school. 

The school was also a notable example of co-operation 
within a country. The New Zealand Library Association 
at its recent national conference passed a resolution giving 
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first priority to the needs of the library school in 1946. 
This meant that libraries were being generous in lendin 
books which it was difficult for them to spare and sta 
whom it was very hard for them to spare. The authorities 
of the Wellington Public Libraries and the Chief Librarian, 
Mr Norrie, were making temporary quarters available to the 
school until finishing touches could be put to the rooms at 
the National Library Service in which the school would be 
housed. 


Miss Parsons was sure that the staff and students of the 
school would work together throughout the year in the 
same co-operative spirit out of which the Library School 
had grown. 


The emphasis of the library school course could best be 
explained by summarizing the different yr sara through 
which libraries had passed in the course of their develop- 
ment. The examples were drawn from the United States, 
but parallel trends in library development were likely to 
occur in any country. 


It was natural that after forests had been cleared and 
cities built libraries should be first established with bookish 
and scholarly people as librarians. They knew the content 
of their books and possessed the special kind of photo- 
graphic memory that enabled them to find information 
without any special order in the arrangement of the books. 

Later when more people began to use libraries it became 
apparent that they must be er in such a way that 
everyone could find books and information. During the 
second phase of library development useful methods of 
classification by subject and of cataloguing were developed 
but unfortunately some librarians tended to forget that 
method, however good, is only a means toward making 
libraries useful alt not an end in itself. This led to over- 
elaboration and over-emphasis upon detail which was harm- 
ful to libraries because it gave the public the impression 
that librarianship was a clerical kind of work. 


Great librarians of the period, however, like John Cotton 
Dana, were emphasizing the importance of community ser- 
vice through libraries and an epoch-making report by Dr 
C. C. Williamson on training for librarianship showed the 
need for making a clear distinction between professional 
library work and the routines which could be carried on in 
libraries by clerical assistants. 

It was in this third period, this era of service, in which 
also the methods of scientific and statistical research had 
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been applied in studying library problems, that librarians 
were working to-day. 

Miss Parsons said that in the curriculum of the library 
school the aim would be to take the best from each phase 
of library development—good scholarship from the first, 
good and useful methods from the second and from the 
third the idea of active community service through books. 


For the word “community”’ one might substitute tem- 
porarily the word “ clientele”’ for there were many kinds 
of libraries each with its own clientele. There were school 
libraries each serving as a centre for the work done by the 
students and teachers of the school; there were university 
libraries whose function it was to provide books for the 
undergraduate students and alumni and specialized research 
material for graduate students and faculty members who 
were attempting to advance knowledge through original re- 
search. There were the special libraries, most of them con- 
cerned with some one subject or group of subjects. Examples 
were government libraries and libraries of museums, lab- 
oratories, learned societies and institutions and of com- 
mercial and industrial firms. There were the public libra- 
ries in city and country, each serving all the people in its 
community, people of every age, occupation or interest. In 
these public libraries trained children’s librarians helped to 
open the minds of the next generation to new ideas at a 
time when they were most eager to read. There were 
librarians specially trained to work with young adults, able 
to win their confidence, to interest them in reading and 
sometimes even to prevent juvenile delinquency by turning 
the energy of these young ? toward interest in library 
reading and discussion clubs. These public libraries took 
their part in adult education too, and in active community 
leadership through books. 


It might be asked whether library school students could 
learn about so broad a field of professional service in one 
academic year. The school believed this possible because 
each student selected for the course had already, through 
high school and university work, a good general understand- 
ing of the various fields of human knowledge and their 
inter-relationship and also a more thorough knowledge of 
some field of specialisation. With this background, it 
should be cauihte to master within an academic year the 
basic principles and procedures of professional librarianship 
which apply, with some variations, to different types of 
libraries. Students who had come with enthusiasm to the 
first course at the library school would realise also that after 
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completing a course they would wish to go on studying pro- 
fessional literature and the subject fields in which they were 
working. 

The whole field of library administration had been 
divided, for convenience in study and teaching, into three 
parts, The book course would deal with books, including 
such things as periodicals, pamphlets, manuscripts, docu- 
ments, near print, microprint, microfilm, and_ records. 
Students would learn about books in action, doing things 
which were useful and delightful for people who used them 
for recreation and for information, study or research. The 
first part of this course weuld be given by Mr E. H. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Work in classification and cataloguing of books, not to 
be confused in any way with clerical work, would require 
a broad knowledge of books and of language, good judg- 
ment and a sense of logic. Miss A. Minchin would give 
this course. 

The administration course would show how books and 
people are brought together through the work and _ the 
leadership of libraries. This course would be given by Mr 
Alley and herself, Miss Parsons said, and there would be 
lectures by visiting librarians. 

Although children’s library work in public and school 
libraries was logically a part of the three main courses, it 
would be given separately by a specialist in the field, Miss 
K. Harvey. 

She was glad, Miss Parsons concluded, that students had 
come from many parts of New Zealand; the emphasis to- 
day was on regional librarianship in which New Zealand 
was doing outstanding work on a national scale without 
passing through some of the intermediate steps which had 
to some extent retarded the development of regional lib- 
raries in the United States. 


The students of the library school would set the mark for 
the future; their help and training were badly needed, said 
Mr Norrie, City Librarian of the Wellington Public Lib- 
raries. Librarians would be ready at any time to help 
students and the library school when difficulties arose so 
that the important work of training skilled library staff 
would not be hindered. At the end of the year libraries 
in every part of New Zealand would be looking to these 
students for assistance; he knew they would justify the con- 
fidence in them held by Miss Parsons and Mr Alley. 

If the public were to use books to their greatest advan- 
tage there must be order in their presentation, said Miss 
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Minchin, in a brief outline of the course on classification 
and cataloguing. Books should be arranged by subject; 
further, there must be a record of the whole stock for the 
enquirer to consult. And for the person who may be be- 
wildered by a multitude of books, who may be unable to 
use a catalogue, there must be members of the staff ready 
to help. In short, sag! person doing responsible library 


work, whether dealing directly with the public or not, 
needed to know the principles on which the catalogue was 
built and to be familiar with the system of classification. 


With children’s libraries there were certain problems, 
Miss Harvey said. First, critical evaluation of children’s 
books was necessary; second, the stock available must be 
mobile, it must, for instance be made available for educa- 
tional and recreational work in the schools. Emphasis on 
children’s books today was on social studies and related sub- 
jects, and to keep abreast of the demand it had to be rea- 
lised ahead what changes were likely to be made in school 
studies. Attention had to be given, too, to the needs of 
aa gag dealing with children—the teachers and the group 
leaders. 


STUDENTS, 1946: 


The following students have been admitted to the Library School for 
the 1946 course:—George A. Albert, B.A., Janet R. Cogan, B.A., 
Barbara A. Colhoun, Dip. Journ., Patricia M. Deans, B.A., Basil 
C. Dowling, M.A., Maxine Dunne, B.Sc., Robert Duthie, B.A., Gert- 
rud E. Eichbaum, Ph.D., Janet F. Ferguson, M.A., Mary S. Frank- 
ish, B.A. Evelyn A. Franklin, Lynette F. Gardiner, B.A., Lillian D. 
Gilmour, M.A., Betty C. Glasson, B.A., Dip. Journ., Lionel S. Hart, 
B.A., Robert C. Lamb, B.A., Hector Macaskill, B.A., Walter J. Mc- 
Eldowney, M.A., Joan I. Moreland, B.Sc., Eva Munz, B.A., Myles 
O’Connor, M.Sc., Ronald N. O’Reilly, M.A., Joan Paul, M.A., Elaine 
M. Richards, B.A., John P. Sage, M.A., William Tanzer, M.A., Pris- 
cilla Taylor, Shirley D. Thomson, B.A., Catherine R. Tibbles, B.A., 
Ethena E. Walker, M.A. 


FACULTY 


Director, Mary Parsons, A.B., B.L.S., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer, Alice 
Ethel Minchin, B.A., A.B.L.S.; Bibliographer and Librarian, Nga- 
rita Gordon, B.A., Dip. Journ.; Part-time Lecturers, G. T. Alley, 
M.A., Dip. Soc. Sci.; Kathleen Harvey, Certificate, Carnegie Lib- 
rary School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. H. McCormick, M.A., M. Litt., Dip. 
Educ. 


Special lectures on library administration, and on community 
social backgrounds will be given by experts in these fields. 
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THE FOLGER LIBRARY 








Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information? 


T. S. Exior. 


An imposing building of white marble, an office staff, five 
expert librarians, over twenty million dollars worth of 
books—but only two readers. 

Who knows whether the late Mr Folger expected there 
would be many users of the Shakespeare Library which he 
endowed in Washington D.C., and which bears his name? 
He didn’t want many, one suspects, because he stipulated 
that the books were to be accessible only to Doctors of 
Philosophy or of Literature. The library is solely for post- 
doctorate research. Yet devoted as he was to such an aus- 
tere ideal, might he not have paused if he’d known that 
for long periods there would be as few as two people using 
the library? Such in fact, was the state of affairs when I paid 
my last visit there in a 1945—and of these two 
readers, one was merely filling in time waiting to be re- 
leased from the Army. 


I have often stood and leaned over the red plush ropes 
closing the entrance to the reading room, trying to decipher 
through the gloom, the titles of the volumes in the neigh- 
bouring shelves; while one of the many guards has paced 
pistol on hip, up and down behind me, suspicious of such 
unusual conduct. Or I have gazed in bafflement at the cases 
housing the huge card index catalogue; enormous, but far 
from complete. At such times the library has seemed an 
appalling waste. But even so, despite my feelings of envy, 
or frustration, or whatever it was, I could see that there 
was enough permanently on a exhibition to justify 
at least one visit—by Masters of Arts and others. 


Not every day, for example, can one see such rarities as 
a fifteen century manuscript of Gower's “ Confessio Aman- 
tis’’; or a manuscript volume of the “ Arcadia” by Sir 
Philip Sidney, written in his own hand; or a full scale 
replica of an Elizabethan play house; first editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays; proclamations signed by Queen Elizabeth; 
first editions of well-known Elizabethan works; relics of 
Garrick; prompt copies of the plays, compiled by famous 
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actors like Kean and Kemble—and so on. Many of these 
things were well worth inspection, even ty 9 only two 
ages of each book could be seen, as they lay in their 
right glass cases. For instance, the Gower was open at a 
page showing some interesting emendations and glosses in 
a hand much later than that of the original scribe; and 
the diagrams of scenery, of actors’ positions and movements, 
and the comments in some of the prompt books were fas- 
cinating. 

But the main part of the collection, and the really valu- 
able books were buried in the vaults below. 

I had been fortunate enough to obtain an introduction 
to Dr McManaway in charge of the library, and so was 
able to see some = a fraction it is true) of the treasures 
normally hidden from un-doctorate eyes. One felt as if one 
were entering the strong-rooms of the United States Treas- 
ury Department. As the key turned, cogs and worm-sheels 
revolved, precision machinery clicked, levers dropped, bells 
clanged; inside the main door an inner grill opened, as an 
attendant came down between the stacks to inspect us. We 
were in one of the two main vaults, surrounded by some 
of the rarest books in the world. 

There was, for example, the only extant copy of “ Titus 
Andronicus, " which had turned up in Sweden in the early 
1920's. On the inside of the back cover, the names of vari- 
ous owners were inscribed; the first in a rather spidery 
early eighteenth century hand, with the signatures of other, 
more recent members of the same family below. For this 
one book, Folger once refused $140,000. On a shelf above, 
richly rebound, were the only surviving fragments of the 
first edition of one of the “ Henry the Fourth”’’s. These 
few pages had been found in the back of an eighteenth 
century book, where they had been stuffed by some crafts- 
man in need of padding for a binding. A few feet away 
was a rack containing between seventy and eighty First 
Folios, some not very well preserved; but all the same, tak- 
ing them together they were an amazing sight. 

According to Dr McManaway, no one knows exactly what 
the library contains. The process of cataloguing its con- 
tents is still incomplete, but already, he says, numerous 
books not listed in Pollard and Ramsay's “Short Title 
Catalogue of Early English Books”’ have been discovered. 
Those acquainted with this latter monumental compilation 
will realise immediately how assiduous and far-seeking Mr 
Folger’s buyers must have been. It seems that when 
finished the catalogue will be a model of all catalogues, 
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with each book listed and cross-referenced in every conceiv- 
able way. All the illustrations, for example, in every book 
will be fully indexed and described. Then when all the 
books are done, there are over a quarter of a million Shakes- 
pearian play-bills in all languages, of performances from 
Elizabethan times down to the present day, to be cata- 
logued. Though what the object of such an undertaking 
could be, is hard to imagine. One surmises that at any 
rate, material will be provided for several future post-doc- 
torate theses. 


In many ways, in most in fact, collecting and cataloguing 
play-bills seems of no more significance than collecting em 
arranging match boxes or cigar bands.. That such an object 
should be specifically avowed, raises in its most acute form 
the question of whether the existence of such an institution 
as the Folger Shakespeare Library is justifiable. Many 
people will say that it isn’t. In fact, one of my friends, 
after listening to a description, suggested that the library 
appeared to be the best place possible for trying out the 
next atomic bomb. But there is more to be said than that. 

Firstly, the library is gue with photostating appara- 
tus, and on request (an sagete of a fee) will provide 
photostat copies of any of the volumes or documents in its 
“mney 8 In Dr McManaway’s opinion, valuable work has 

een done by this means, by scholars who have been unable 
to visit Washington in person. He instanced the labours 
of a South African professor on the text of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Secondly, some of the library staff are scholars 
themselves, and do all they can to answer questions put to 
them, by letter of course, from all over the world. 

Then again, it is quite easy to see that the one and only 
copy of the first edition of “ Titus Andronicus ’’ wouldn't 
last long if all and sundry were allowed to borrow it. It 
is precisely because everybody wanted to read “ Henry IV" 
that there are no first editions left today. To take a parallel 
example from the science of physics, not every scientist is 
allowed access to the standard metre. One must draw a 
line somewhere. But where? B.A.? M.A.? M.A. (first class 
hons.)? D.Litt.2 Ph.D.? It is difficult to decide. One 
wonders whether the criterion of those fitted to make best 
use of the library might not be something quite other than a 
university degree. In this connection, I am reminded that 
neither Hazlitt nor Coleridge nor many another famous 
Shakespearian critic was a Doctor of Philosophy. 

One of the greatest benefits, it seems to me, that institu- 
tions like the Folger Library and the people who work in 
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them, are likely to provide, is the best possible text of 
Shakespeare's — To realise this one has only to com- 
pare a r edition of a play like “ Hamlet” or “ Romeo 
and Juliet ’—over-edited, over-punctuated, divided into so 
many changes of scene that the flexibility and force of the 
action are dissipated—with something closer to what Shake- 
speare originally wrote. And to discover this “ something ” 
is usually a painstaking task, involving the laborious colla- 
tion, line by line and word by word, of “ good’ and “ bad” 
quartos, and of folios, and often necessitating many an in- 
spired guess. The work of the Ph.D.’s has not been alto- 
gether in vain. 

On the debit side of the account, however, is a large and 
ever-increasing entry—the tremendous mass of useless aca- 
demic “research”’ being produced every year by competi- 
tors for higher university degrees. It must be confessed 
that English literature (or “ Eng. Lit.” as it is known to 
many Doctors of Philosophy and others who discuss the sub- 
ject gence se suffers particularly from the ravages of 
such barren scholarship. And Shakespearian studies are 
y nernigd vulnerable. In a country like America, where the 

egree of Ph.D. is fairly easy to obtain, and is tending al- 
ready to be made a necessary qualification for good teach- 
ing positions, the search for new subjects for theses is becom- 
ing desperate indeed. How easy it is to imagine what a 
happy hunting ground the Folger Library, will be for this 
kind of activity—once the catalogue is finished! 

Of course, the Folger Shakespeare Library is not at all 
typical of the libraries of America, any more than the Turn- 
bull Library is typical of those of New Zealand. Paradoxic- 
ally enough, however, it is specially interesting as a phen- 
omenon possible only in the United States. No other 
country but America, none but the most individualistic of 
capitalist societies, could afford such an expensive luxury. 


A. W. STOCKWELL. 
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THE STATE AS A PUBLISHER OF 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


( Address delivered at Conference ) 





By E. H. McCormick 





SINCE the nominal subject of my talk to-night is so large in 
its scope, I must first of all attempt to define that small part 
of it which I intend to discuss. I assume that you do not 
want to hear my view on state publishing throughout the 
world, and Mr. Webb has very capably covered the subject 
of purely — publications in New Zealand. What 
I propose doing is considering very briefly the field of publi- 
cations that is not properly speaking that of the govern- 
ment: the field of publications that in England and other 
countries overseas is usually left to the university press and 
commercial publishing houses; that is the ae Coch of 
books and periodicals of a scholarly nature, books of refer- 
ence, science, history, economics, and then going beyond 
that fringe the publishing of imaginative literature and art 
by the state. 

The record of the New Zealand Government as a pub- 
lisher of scholarly and scientific literature over the past 
fifty years or so is quite substantial. For reasons that 
forced the state to assume so many of the functions carried 
out in older countries by other agencies—the lack of private 
capital, the limited population, the absence of old-estab- 
lished institutions and commercial firms—the Government 
has often issued works that would have been published else- 
where by university presses or well-established publishing 
houses. 

It is necessary to recall only a few of the many basic 
works of New Zealand scholarship that have borne a govern- 
ment imprint—Hocken’s Bibliography, for example, or 
Cheeseman’s New Zealand Flora, or McNab’s Historical 
Records, or the series of Dominion Museum bulletins—to 
realise how much we owe to state enterprise in this field. 
The few titles I have given will also indicate that a deliber- 
ate policy seems to have been followed in the past in select- 
ing ks for publication. With a few exceptions (Cowan's 
Maori Wars is the principal one that comes to my mind 
and it is only a partial exception) state-sponsored works 
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were factual and descriptive; they allow little scope for the 
expression of opinions, for interpretation or for imagina- 
tion. You will recall, for instance, that while McNab’s 
Historical Records were brought out by the Government 
Printer, his Murihiku was published by a private firm. 

When it was decided to commemorate New Zealand's 
first century as a British community by issuing a series of 
publications (amongst other things), a rather more liberal 
policy was adopted. Besides authorising two works of the 
traditional scholarly character—Dr. Scholefield’s Dictionary 
of New Zealand Biography and the Centennial Atlas—the 
Government sponsored two series of historical publications, 
the first called Making New Zealand, a popular history 
issued in parts, and the second a series of historical surveys, 
rather more serious in character but still designed for read- 
ing by the general public and for that reason sold at the 
low price of 5/- a copy. You will perhaps remember that 
in some books of this series opinions were freely expressed 
—though never, I think, irresponsibly—and that at least 
one of the surveys excited some controversy which achieved 
the dubious fame of ventilation in the weekly press. 

I don’t propose to discuss here the wisdom or propriety 
of this break with tradition; the Centennial was an excep- 
tional occasion in New Zealand history, and, in the long 
run, the enterprise met with a good deal more praise than 
blame. But it is also evident that since 1940 the suggestion 
that the state should take a more active part in fostering 
New Zealand literature has grown in strength, and has 
found its most forceful exponent in Mr. M. H. Holcroft. 
The case for state aid to literature is most eloquently put 
in the last chapter of that writer’s The Waiting Hills, pub- 
lished in 1943. Mr. Holcroft is the best one to interpret his 
own views, but since his chapter, which he calls “Books for 
the people,” runs into more than eleven pages, I shall! 
endeavour to summarise it without doing his opinion any 
serious injustice; indeed, I shall quote his own words where 
possible. 

Mr. Holcroft begins with the undeniable proposition 
that “communication is not merely the utterance of 
thoughts: it requires also their reception by other minds.” 
If we are concerned to create a healthy culture in New 
Zealand, we must therefore not merely “see the need for 
more and better writing,” we must ensure “the publication 
and distribution, on the widest possible scale, of new books 
which can add something to the tone or substance of the 
nation’s thought.’”” And not only new books, for, while 
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deprecating a narrowly parochial attitude towards New 
Zealand literature, he justly remarks that, though there 
are no great books in New Zealand literature, “there are 
some outstandingly good ones, and several that should be 
amongst the formative influences of our education system.” 
He mentions Reeve’s Long White Cloud, Guthries-Smith’s 
Tutira, Condliffe’s New Zealand in the Making, Wakefield's 
Adventure in New Zealand, Maning’s Old New Zealand, 
and a few others. But most of these ks are out of print 
and are beyond the purse of the average person. They 
“should be in the homes of the people,’ he asserts, con- 
tinuing: “It will be said, no doubt, that the people do not 
want them; and this may be true of the majority. I am not 
sure that it would remain true of a fairly large minority 
if they were obtainable in editidns which combined cheap- 
ness with a reasonable attractiveness.” 

I shall quote a few sentences from Mr. Holcroft’s next 
paragraph: “If young New Zealanders could buy the out- 
standing works of their own early writers as cheaply as they 
can buy volumes in the Pelican and other popular editions 
of good books published in England, they would become 
less self-conscious in their attitude towards a native litera- 
ture, and the transition from reading to authorship would 
involve fewer strains and artificial restraints ... At 
present there is a definite barrier between young readers 
and their own literature ... If these faults are corrected, 
there would be less need to look expectantly for a great New 
Zealand novel, or to think that a single great novel can mys- 





teriously establish a literature. Out of a growing awareness 
of the past, and of the essential shape of the land which 
lives and grows in the writings of the past, would come a 
mental climate that should prove itself to be easily and 
naturally congenial for creative advances.” 

Mr. Holcroft then glances at the centennial publications, 
commenting fairly in a footnote that of the 30 numbers of 
Making New Zealand not one was devoted to the arts, al- 
though room was found for three on sport. He also points 
out that the Government left one of its most useful under- 
takings in a half-finished condition. There were no fewer 
than 106 entries in the novel section of the Centennial 
Literary Competitions, and in their report the judges said 
that about a dozen ‘would seem to be well worthy of publi- 
cation and in fact it would be a loss to New Zealand if 
they remained unpublished.” Mr. Holcroft draws attention 
to the melancholy fact that none of these books has yet 
appeared in print. “Surely,” he comments, “the Govern- 
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ment could have subsidized the publication of at least two 
or three of these books—which now, it seems, must remain 
forever unknown to the people of New Zealand.” 


Here the argument culminates. —— the publish- 
ing situation in New Zealand, he surveys facts that are 
familiar to us all—the natural reluctance of commercial! 
publishers to sponsor “books which express original view- 
points, or which make some demands on the intelligence 
of the reader’; the difficulties in the way of publication 
overseas; the gallant efforts made by independent presses, 
notably the Caxton Press, to supply opportunities for seri- 
ous writers; the hopes raised by the co-operative publishing 
movement—hopes so dismally liquidated since Mr Holcroft 
wrote; and the depressing effect all this must have on the 
writers of New Zealand. “We need every smallest promise 
of creativeness,” he urges. “It should be cherished and fos- 
tered; the time has come when the attempt must be made 
to help the few, the all-too-few, who have the gifts of ex- 
pression.” 

The solution—or partial—solution—proposed is the crea- 
tion of a State editorial board. The composition of the 
board, he suggests, might be similar to that of the commit- 
tee which directed the centennial activities, representing 
academic and departmental interests, preferably with assist- 
ance of a writer fully aware of the difficulties of authorship. 
The board would have several functions: at first it might 
have to confine itself to the re-publication, in good but 
cheap editions, of lesser-known standard works in New Zea- 
land literature; but from the beginning it would be em- 
powered to introduce new works of high merit which could 
then be placed on the market at a nominal price by means 
of Government subsidies. It might also undertake to pub- 
lish a journal devoted entirely to the arts, where books 
would appraised critically and where the ideas of New 
Zealand's cultural minority would be drawn towards a 
central organ of discussion. 

“This State enterprise,” Mr Holcroft concludes, “would 
bring hope and encouragement to neglected writers. By 
fostering the discussion of books amongst those who read 
as well as those who write them, it would lift the standards 
of authorship beyond their present levels of artificial or 
imitative mediocrity, and at the same time it would edu- 
cate the reading public to new standards in literary taste. 
All this could be done at a money cost which, in the terms 
of our national outlay, would be comtemptibly small. Yet 
its dividends, in the coinage of mind and spirit, would be 
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incalculably great. How long must we wait for a brave be- 
ginning?” 

It is a strong case, put with great force and felicity of 
expression; and it has attracted at least one disciple. In 
December 1944 Mr. Denham, the member for Invercargill 
asked the Honourable Mr. Parry whether, in order to facili- 
tate and encourage literary culture in New Zealand and also 
to afford greater opportunities for potential authors, he 
would during the early period of post-war years, establish 
a State Examining Committtee. his body, with its odd 
and chilling title, is, it appears, another form of Mr Hol- 
croft’s State editorial board. Its functions, Mr. Denham ex- 
plains would be (a) to examine the work of aspiring authors 
with a view to determining its true literary merit quite 
apart from its commercial value and (b) to recommend Gov- 
ernment financial assistance to writers whose work is of high 
merit, but the publication of whose writing in book 
form is quite beyond their financial means. In a note to 
his question, Mr. Denham states that a country without its 
literature is culturally starved and draws attention to the 
report of the Centennial Literary Competition. 

No one would dispute these claims made for literature 
nor would one deny that the position of writers in New 
Zealand is most difficult and unsatisfactory. But the 
remedy proposed by Mr Holcroft and Mr. Denham—that the 
state should, through the agency of a board or committee, 
publish or subsidise the work of deserving authors, publish 
a literary and artistic periodical, and publish novels, poems, 
and other works of the imagination—is so far-reaching in 
its implications that it should be closely examined. 

Let us look at these proposals and for that purpose let us 
be as concrete and specific as possible. For though it is con- 
venient and sometimes essential to deal in large abstractions 
like the state, it is also necessary to remember that the state 
can act only through individuals or groups; if the state is 
going to do something, it must employ or commission people 
to do the work, and the way in which it is done and the qual- 
ity of the finished work will largely depend upon what sort 
of people are chosen. (Failure to appreciate this simple 
fact vitiates a good deal of planning and results in some of 
the major evils of bureaucracy.) Let us look, then, at what 
Mr. Denham’s prosposed committee of examiners means in 
terms of people. But before making a trial selection, let us 
look again at the particular job they are to be called on to 
do. Ignoring for the moment their other functions, they 
are to be asked to select for publication works of literary 
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merit—masterpieces, if they are fortunate enough to appear. 
That means they would have to recognise a Ulysses, a Waste 
Land, a Sons and Lovers, to mention a few modern in- 
stances. And, what is perhaps harder, they would need the 
ability to recognise the forerunner of a masterpiece, the 
first promising work of a young author—a White Peacock 
or a Dubliners. They would, therefore, have to be people 
of great critical discernment, free from strong preconcep- 
tions (since a masterpiece often departs widely from ac- 
cepted tradition) and of the finest discernment. Preferably, 
I think, they should be practising writers, for writing is a 
craft as well as an art, and it needs a writer to detect the 
finer points. Above all, they would have to be independent, 
without strong ties or obligations to any interest, institu- 
tional or commercial. Their integrity would, of course, 
have to be beyond question. 

We have enough facts now, I think, to empanel our jury. 
Running through all the possibilities, we could hardly do 
better I think than to select Mr Holcroft as the first ex- 
aminer—a practised critic, an imaginative writer himself, 
and a disinterested advocate of the claims of New Zealand 
writers. But, since he might be thought to weigh too 
heavily on the critical side, let us choose next a writer of 
fiction. We can hardly go past Mr. Sargeson, the most ac- 
complished writer of novels and short stories in this country 
to-day, so we shall empanel him. We now want a poet, and 
our choice falls inevitably on Miss Eileen Duggan. Splen- 
did! That not only balances our committee geographically, 
but also disposes of any charge that women writers are 
without representation. But we notice that Christchurch, 
one of our main centres of writing and publishing, is not 
included. We think of Mr. Denis Glover, but must pass 
him over since he is a publisher as well as a poet, and our 
choice falls inevitably on Mr. Allen Curnow, who is a poet 
of distinction and shares with Mr Holcroft our critical 
laurels. 

We cast about for further names, but for one reason or 
another, reject them. We debar all people with official 
affiliation, you will notice, for the public servant, even the 
part-time public servant, is never wholly free; as his name 
suggests, he is under a tacit agreement to respect the opin- 
ions and the standards of the many; and that is scarcely 
compatible with recognising and acclaiming original and 
perhaps revolutionary works of literature. 

We have selected our examiners and can justly pride our- 
selves on having acted in a thoroughly practical way. We 
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have assembled the people best fitted to do a particular 
piece of work; the committee is representative but not un- 
wieldy; we look forward to it accomplishing its job not only 
with honour to itself and benefit to New Zealand letters 
but also with some credit to ourselves. Placing before the 
members a heterogenous pile of manuscripts, we retire. For 
a time everything goes as well as we had anticipated. The 
great majority of the manuscripts are rejected, but we are 
neither surprised nor alarmed. A pleasantly written rural 
novel is selected for publication, together with a series of 
sketches, somewhat in the manner of Katherine Mansfield, 
and several slim folders of verse. Then occurs a crisis. 
There is a difference of opinion amongst the examiners as 
to the merits of a manuscript entitled Cliffs of Fall. It is 
i first novel and it has many faults; it is over-written, the 
author seems to have no idea of writing plausible dialogue, 
and the denouement is strained and unconvincing. After 
long argument, however, the committee, with one dissenti- 
ent, decides that its writer possesses a powerful and original 
talent which should be encouraged. They recommend that 
a subsidy be granted for its publication. With grave mis- 
givings, the unfortunate official concerned (for there is 
bound to be an official somewhere behind the scenes), puts 
through the necessary orders and vouchers, and after the 
customary delays the novel appears. Within a short time, 
the fears of the official secretary are fully confirmed. The 
Minister is asked to receive a deputation from a religious 
hody. The women’s council lodges a protest against this 
outrageous slur on the character of New Zealand woman- 
hood. A political party demands the instant suppression of 
this vile distortion of the party platform, and coins the 
slogan “Withdraw Davin!” A weekly newspaper contrives 
to combine all these disparate views in an article illustrated 
with the New Zealand flag and a photograhp of the Uni- 
versity of Otago. And all these critics independently draw 
attention to ‘this flagrant abuse of the taxpayers’ money.’ 
For this is the point—a book which would have excited no 
comment if published in the normal way, once it has ac- 
quired some sort of official status, immediately becomes the 
concern of any payer of taxes who cares to make it such. 
We need not pursue further the history of the board of 
examiners. The clumsy and perhaps tasteless fantasy has 
served its purpose and, I hope, pointed its moral. We all 
know that no committee constituted in the way I suggest 
would ever be set up. For the state though it may not do 
things in the most practical way—that is in the way that 
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would achieve the declared end by the speediest and most 
economical means—has a_ highly “jm. ge instinct for 
avoiding trouble. If a state editorial board were appointed, 
we are, I think, not unjust in assuming that it would be 
largely composed of people with standing in the community 
—of dignitaries who would sit on the committee not by 
virtue of their talents and capacity but because of the posi- 
tions they occupied. The result would, I fear, be the en- 
couragement of the safe and the second-rate. 

My conclusion, then, is that it would not be doing seri- 
ous writers a service for the state to interfere on their be- 
half, and there would be a possibility of doing them some 
harm. That is not to deny that there is much the state 
should do for literature. It is necessary, I think, for it to 
go on publishing those serious and scholarly works—histori- 
cal records, collections of manuscripts, bibliographies, 
scientific manuals, and so on. There is also this question 
of reprinting New Zealand classics. Here Mr Holcroft has 
made an admirable proposal that should be taken up. As 
for the publishing of history, I myself think that should 
be the function of a university press, and I hope that we 
shall not have to wait too long to see the establishment of 
that necessary institution. But frankly I can’t see any solu- 
tion for writers like Mr. Fairburn, if he wants to be con- 
sidered here. There is no satisfactory solution in the 
proposal put forward by Mr Holcroft for the writers of 
imaginative literature. 


MASTERTON BOROUGH COUNCIL 
BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 


Written applications, closing Monday, 1st April, 1946, are invited 
from trained librarians for the position of BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 
(Female) for the Masterton Public Library. Commencing salary 
£312 per annum. 

Apply, stating age, qualifications, positions previously held and en- 
closing copies of testimonials to the undersigned. 


G. T. O'HARA SMITH, 


Town Clerk. 
Masterton. 


AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANS: 


The Australian Institute of Librarians is holding its first conference 
since 1941, in Hobart from 17th-19th April. The subject of the 
conference will be: The Library—To-day and To-morrow. A very 
hearty welcome will be extended to any members of the N.Z.L.A. 
who may find it possible to attend. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CONFERENCE 


The fifteenth Annual Conference of the New Zealand Library Associ- 
ation was held in Auckland from February 5-7, 1946. It was re- 
markable mainly for two reasons. One was the predominance of 
young members; the other the fact that the majority of the speakers 
were outside the library world. The former shows that youth is 
being attracted to librarianship and wishes to take a larger part 
in professional activities. The latter removed the proceedings from 
purely academic bonds. 


As the Conference was limited to two days it necessarily suffered 
from being condensed. It was regretted that there was not enough 
time either for discussion of the individual speeches or for the assim- 
ilation of new thoughts. 


One of the most valuable features of Conference was the oppor- 
tunity for meeting and talking to others. Town and country lib- 
rarians were able to consider common problems and exchange views 
of mutual interest. 


The Association was fortunate in having the co-operation of Mr. 
Barr and his staff at the Auckland Public Library and of the Auck- 
land University College authorities who gave the use of their build- 
ing. 


Text of speeches are to be published in the Bulletin and the Con- 
ference proceedings will be published separately later. 
Conference 1946 might be viewed as a reaction against the war time 
concerns of book supply and distribution, and the planning Confer- 
ence of 1945. Business discussion hurried skillfully through the 
essentials; a few choppy passages were manoeuvred into the har- 
bour of Council or sub-committee responsibility. Only the initial 
afternoon was devoted to seminar discussion of purely professional 
problems, more serious consideration of which will be for a less 
sunny conference. A series of distinguished and highly competent 
papers illustrated concern for the quality of the librarian’s wares 
and gave glimpses of the bricks and mortar of history and the 
Higher Criticism. 


American Journals: Libraries are asked to report to the Compiler, 
Union List of Serials, Otago University Library, any gaps in seri- 
ous American Journals incurred during the years 1939-44 which 
they desire to fill and which they find it impossible to do through 
normal channels. Limited stocks of 360 important periodical titles 
important to scholars and scientific workers have been secured by 
the A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Libraries.in War Areas to ensure 
copies being available at the end of the war for libraries in other 
countries. It will be necessary for New Zealand to make a strong 
case for every periodical needed here, and the list of periodicals re- 
quired will be sent to the American Library Association as soon as 
possible. Librarians are therefore requested to send the necessary 
information to Mr. Harris not later than 31st March. 


Classification for New Zealand: Librarians who have any comments 
to make on the scheme of classification for New Zealand prepared 
by the Wellington Branch and set out in the formal notice of the 
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1946 conference (Remit No. 1) are invited to send them to the 
Editor, NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, before the end of March. It is pro- 
posed to print the draft classification and comments received in the 
April issue and any comments received after that time should be 
forwarded to the Secretary. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. A. G. Bagnall, M.A. A.L.A., formerly Assistant Librarian, 
Alexander Turnbull Library, has been appointed Librarian, National 
Library Centre, Wellington. 


Miss K. L. Glenn, Librarian of the Gisborne Public Library since 
August 1945, has been appointed Librarian of the Hastings Public 
Library. Miss Glenn was formerly on the staff of the Wanganui 
Public Library. 


Mr. B. G. Hood, B.A., has been appointed Reference Librarian, Cen- 
tral Library, Wellington Public Libraries. 


Mr. C. H. Hulls, who recently returned to New Zealand after sev- 
eral years service overseas, has been appointed Librarian of the 
Invercargill Public Library. Mr. Hulls was on the staff of the Well- 
ington Public Library. 


Mr. D. H. Monro, M.A., formerly Reference Librarian, Auckland 
Public Libraries, has been appointed Assistant Librarian (temporary) 
at Otago University. 


Miss J. O’Brien, formerly librarian of the Rangiora Public Library, 
has been appointed to the staff of the Public. Works Department 
library. 


Mr. F. A. Sandall, B.A., F.L.A., formerly librarian of Massey Agri- 
cultural College, who has been working in the A.E.W.S. during the 
war, has been appointed Librarian of Auckland University College. 


Miss J. Scott, formerly of the Palmerston North Public Library, 
ae been appointed to the staff of the Public Works Department 
ibrary. 


Librarians are asked to notify the Secretary of any further ap- 
pointments which have been made recently and also to make sure 
that notifications of future appointments are sent in as soon as 
possible after the appointment has been made. 
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